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A graduate-level course was developed to acgu&int 
vocational educators and human resources development specialists with 
items of mutual concern in a seminar-like educational experience. The 
course attracted both educators and manpower personnel* such as those 
administering CETA ■ (Comprehensive Employment and Training Actr) — ^ 
programs. Topics addressed in the course included (1) articulation 
between vocational education and CETA; (2) relevant legislation; (3) 
structure and resources for the delivery of manpower services; (U) 
vocational education in New York state: (5) determining local 
manpower needs; (6) manpower and vocational policy; and (7) 
develo'pment of an articulation model. Instructional strategy included 
guest speakers, visits to agencies, group discussion, individual 
research, and small group research projects in which vocational 
educators and CETA personnel were forced to work together to address 
areas of mutual concern. It is noteworthy that a mixture of 
degree-seeking students and practitioners together in a course 
ipresents seme* problems, ncne of which is insurmountable. (Relevant 
curriculum materials are appended, and the main areas covered are 
described in five class modules.) (CP) 
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ABSTRACT 

Th^ Human Resource Management Course Honographs provide descriptions of \ 

. • . \ 

training courses for graduate students and manpower practitioners > Including 

treatment of some of the major functions of manpower progt^. Vocational 

Education and the Delivery of Manpower Services Is designed to -Introduce 

the student to the principles, techniques, and curriculum used In both public 

an|[ private vocatldnal education programs and relate practices found in such 

yb^atlonal programs supported by both the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare and the Department of Labor* The course, as first offered at the 

Stiate University of New York at Buffalo, allowed students in the School of 

Management and tjhe School of Education to come together in a formal -setting 

and share ideas about human resources development. Both groups have similar 

concerns but are sponsored by two different federal agencies, namely HEW ^nd 

DOL. The course setting, made possible by the Human Resources Institute, 

allowed for a mutual respect for and sharing of ideas between those most 

closely associated with public and private vocational education programsj/and 

those mainly concerned with CETA-type programs. 
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BACKGROUND — 

/ 

This monograph and the pburse upon Which it is based came about as the 
result of a professional association between Dr. Thomas G. Gutter idge, 
Director of the Institute for the Development of Human Resources Specialist^, 
School of Management, and Dr. Albert J. Pautler, Jr., Professor of Vocational 
^4ucat Ion, Faculty of Educatlonail Studies, State University pf New York, at | 
Buffalo. Professors Pautler and Gutter Idge became acquainted as a result o£ 
their appointments to the Manpower Advisory Council for Erie County, New York. 



\ 



It became app'^rent to both parties that a very serious lack of coordination 
or artlcullttion existed between and among vocational educators and manpower 
specialists in the Western New ^ork area. As a result, the Idea of some type 
of Interface between these two groups was considered. 

Dr. Gutterldge encouraged Dr. Pautler to develop a course outline which 
would serve to acquaint vocational educators and human resource development 
specialists with Items of mutual concern to both groups. This resulted In a 
course entitled VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE DELIVERY OF MANPOWER SERVICES. 

The course was made possible and taught under a grant from the Employment 
and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor under Research and 
Development Grant 31-36-74-02. This grant^, which was prepared and directed by 
Professor Gutterldge, is concerned with curriculum development, research, and 
teaching of human resource specialists in Region 1^2, Including New York, New 
Jersey, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The course Is MGI 78ii\yOCATIONA/ EKJCATION AND THE DELIVERY OF MANPOWER 

. .- ■ / ■ ' . . 

SERVICES, which Is a graduate A|.evel /course and available to all graduate 



students within the University. Nthls course brought together an almost equal 
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mix of vocational educators and CETA prime sponsor workers. 
INTRODUCTION - 

• • • : ■ 

This monograph on vocational educat^lon and manpower services Is written 
from a variety of viewpoints and usages. It will attempt to put Into 
perspective the nee4 for such in^lrolvementf between manpower specialists more 
closely associated with the Department pi Labor (DOL) and vocational education 



specialists more close?y associated wl^h the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW). It should be clearly pointed out that: both groups rely 
heavily on federal funds for support of programs In their respective areas of 
concern. For the most part, those funds from HEW supporting vocational progr^c 
are for clients attending public schools at the secondary and post-secondary^ 
levels as well as adult <%ducation programs. The DOL funds for the most parf , 
are for remedial types of programs such as those under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) (1973) and later amendments to the Act/ 

t 

For the most part» both are concerned with preparing people for Che wdrlfl of 
work and helping clients get jobs In the private sector « . 

Whether using federal dollars from HEW or DOL, the concern is for^worth- 
while human resources development of the individual client, who Is re(^eiving 
the advantage of such services. From time to time, many vocational educators 
speculate that what they are presently doing may be taken over by the Department 
of Labor, Recent federal legislation is causing closer coordination and 
cooperation between DOL and HEW. A close Inspection of both Fubl|.c Law 93«'203 
(Comprehensive Employment and Training Act - 1973) as well as its later 
amendments and Public Law 94-482 (Education Amendments of 1976) ^ especially 
Title II» which deals with vocational education, will acq^uaint the interested 

reader with common Interests of both pieces of legislation « tt seems rather 
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clear that Congress Is also concerned with duplication of effort from both 
programs and is seeking closer ties at the national » state , and local levels 
at the present time* 

o 

with this liiimlnd and by means of a coinmon meeting place within a 
University setting, parties Interested In manpower services and vocational 

education were brought together to dlscusd Items of concern to botl;^ The 

' ■ • / 

following course description Is used for the course M6I 781. 



I. Course Description ; 

This seminar experience will, attempt^ to develop an Interface between 
vocational education programs, both public and private, and. manpower 
personnel. Including those administering CETA programs. Major concern > 
will center oa the need i^or articulation between pjrogrdm. sponsors and 
those who administer programs that have the capability of being able to 
deliver such services and- those Interested in and in need of trained 
manpower to meet local needs. The seminar experience will include visits 
to local vocational training sites in order to observe firsthand the 
capability of various agencies to deliver vocational services in the 
local area. Such visitations will include both public and private 
agencies engaged in vocational training programs. Interaction between 
program sponsors and members, of the seminar will follow each vioitation. 

It is anticipated that the seminar will attract individuals who will 'be 
considered as program sponsors and others' who ar^ concerned with the 
need' for an adequate source of trained/educated manpower. The seminar 
should be of interest to students in the School of Management as well as 
in the Faculty of Educational Studies, especially majors in the 
Occupational Education program. It should also appeal to those responsible 
,for the deliviery of manpower services. Including public and private schools, 
industrial training directors, and those administering CETA-type programs. 

A oumber of topics, including the following will be discussed: articulation 
between vocational education and CETA; laws of interest concerning vocational 
education and CETA; structure and resources for the delivery of manpower 
services; vocational education in New York State; determining the need for 
trained manpower in a local area; services of the New York State Department 
of Labor; manpower policy; vocational policy; articulation between various 
ageucies; the development of an articulation model. 



II, Required Texts and References ! 

Strong, Merle E. (Ed.) DEVELOPING THE NATION'S WORK FORCE, Yearbook 5, 
Washington, D.G.: American Vocational Association, 1975. 
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Terkel, Studs. WORKING, Avon Printing (paperback), !t975. 

,W)RK IN AMERICA, Report of a Special Task Force to the Secretary of 

health. Education and Welfare, Cambridge, Mass.: NIT Press, 1973* 

, -I 

III . Instructional Strategy ; - -u— 

— 

A variety of Instructional approaches will be used within this educational 
experience which we will call a seminar. Strategies used will Include » 
but not be limited to, the following; . ^ 

X. Invited speakers who are experts on the topics under dl8CttS8lon# 

2. Visits to educational /tr^ilnlng agencies^ both public and j^lvate, 
with conducted tours-iif each facllltye Visits will be arriiniged to ; 
the following types of manpower delivery service agencles^^cosimmity 
college; private trade school; Educational Opportunity Center; 
vocational high school; area vocational center (AVC); and others as 
may seem necessary • 

3. Large group and small group discussion sessions following lecture-* 
type presentations e 

4. Individual research effort on a topic of Interest to the direction 
of the class. To be arranged by means of performance contracts 
between the student and Instructor* 

5e Small group research project (written and oral) on a variety of 
assigned topics which the students may elect to Investigate. Group 
size will be limited to four members per group* A limited amount 
of class time wl'l be alldcated to small group meetings* 

IV^. Requirements and Student Evaluation ; 

1. Research project (Item M above), based upon a performance contract 
submitted by the student and approved by the Instructor* This will 
count as 2/3 of the final grade for the course* 

2. Group research project with written and oral reports (Item #5 above) . 
This will count 1/3 of the final grade for the course. 

3. Written materials will.be prepared using the APA**styi.e manual. 

4. Class attendance and participation is expected of all studentsC 

5. The course will be graded on either an S/U or a letter grade (A^ B, 
C| F) basis, depending upon the individual student *8 option* Those 
students desiring to be graded on an S/U basis should notify the 
instructor by (date) 
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^* Ob-lectlves of the Course t 

1. To Acquire sufficient background knowledge and understanding , of 
. federal. laws and legislation dealing with DOl manpower programs 

and llEW vocational education programis* 

2. To acquire familiarity with DOL manpower programs dealing with 
human resources development. Of majot concern is Public Law 93-203i 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 and later 
amendments to the Act* 

' 3. To acquire familiarity with HEW vocational education programs 
dealing with human resources development* Of major concern is 
Public Law 94-482, the Education Amendments of 1976, Title II* 

4. To explore "areas of similarity and difference between DDL and 
:HEW programs dealing with human resciureiBS development which could 
be considered vocational in nature* This includes adminl'stration, 
curriculum content, insti^ctlonal methodology, clients served,^ 
evaluation methodology. Job placement and follow*up services, and 
financial management and cost per student* 

5. To explore ways to Increase and encourage greater articulation 
between DOL and HEW sponsors of human resotitces development which 
could be considered vocational in nature* This involves breaking 
down the barriers that often exist between the two groups and a 
discussion of policy Issues related to DOL and HEW programs. 



VI . Instruction C ontent ; 

The five basic broad objectives were included witliin five modules which 
became the instructional teaching-learning content for the seminar* The 



five modules were as follows: 

NO. of Class 

Module Sessions 

1— Federal Laws and Legislation 2 

2— DOL Manpower Programs 3 

3— HEW Vocational Education Programs 3 

4— -Program Similarities and Differences 2 

5— -HEW-D0L Articulation at the Local Level 5 



Each of these units wilTnow be presented in outline form for those who 
may deaire to make use of this monograph in the development of their own 
course. 



VII. Instructional Modules ; 

Each module follows on a separate sheet. 
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OBJEOTIVB: ' to Acquire sufficient baokgfdbnd Icnowledge and Understanding 
; of federal laws and regulations dealing with OOL mnpomt 
pirograms and HEW vooatliinal education progrants* 

iNStRUCTIONAL CONTENT i , 

1. Reasons for the development of cat^orlcal federal manpower jptogtans within 
DOL and HEW* ° . . 

* " > • • » ■ 

2. Selected federal legislation regarding DOL manpower programs: 

a. Employment Act of 1946 

b. '^A.rea Redevelopment Act (ARA) 

c. Manpower Development and Training Act 

d. Economic Opportunity Act and some selected Poverty Prcgratts*** 
Job Corps, Neighborhood VouthJ^orps, New Careers 

e. Goop^srative Area Manpower Planning System (OAtflPS) 

f. Concentrated Ei!^loyment Program (CEP) 

g. Ettiergency Employment Act of 1971 

h. Comprehensive Employinent and Training Act (CETA) 1973 and 
later amendments 

3. Selected federal legislation regarding HEW/DOL itianpower programs 
(vocat:fonal education): 

- a. Mrrrill Act (1862) 

b* Smith-Lever Act (1914) 

c. Smith-Hughes Act (1917) 

d. George-Reed Act (1929) 

e. George-Deen Act (1936) 

f . George -Bar den Act (1946) 

g. National Defense Education Act (1958) 

h. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 

i. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
1. Education Amendments of 1972 

k« Educatl6n Amendments of 1976 (Title II<^««Vocatlonal Education) 

4. Legislative Up-date and Present Status 
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MODULE 2 
-DOL MANFOi^R PROGRAMS 

OBJECTIVE: / To acquire familiarity with DOL programs dealing with human 

resources development* Of ma^or concern is Public taw 93-203 » 
the Comprehp' slve Employment and Training Act of 1973 and 
amendments to the Act. 




RUCTIONAL CONTENT: ^ 

Whereas Ifodule 1 was concerned with an overview of federial laws and 
regulations concerned with both HEH and DOL manpower programs i this 
module will be more explicit regarding those of concern to DOL* 

2« Each of the seven pieces of federal legislation lifted in number 2 of 
Module 1, a to g^ will be discussed in detail nt this time* The 
discussion will start with the Employment Act of 1946 and conclude with 
the Emergency Employment Act of 1971* The following topics will be 
covered In the review of these pieces of legislation* 

a* Purpose of the Program ' 

b* Congressional Intent ^ ^ 

' c« Social Justification-* -Why It Was Needed 

d* Target Groups— Clients Served 

e« Program Details«->Method of Delivery of the Program Elements 

f * Total Funds Available 

g« Allocations of Funds «-«Agency ^outrce 

h« Evaluation of the Program 

1. Social Improvements Achieved 

j« Reason Program Ended r 

3* This module will conclude with a detailed ex)isimlnatlon of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 and its later amendments* This will 
include all its various titles* It will be considered in terms of the 
following topics* 

a. Congressional Intent 

b. Natlx$nal Need for Such a Program 

c. SQt2lal Need and Jus^tlflc4l^lon 
d* Target Groups to be Served 

e. Youth Unemployment 

f. Program Details of Each Sub«*Part 
g* Method of Administration 

h. Method of I^togifam Delivery 

1. Clients Eligible for Service 

J. Evaluation of ^ram 

k. Performance Goals Achieved to Date 

1. Current Status of Prcgratn 
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Students will be encouraged to visit a variety of CETA programs in the area 
and observe the programs firsthand. Of major concern, will be the curriculum 
aspect of the program. How does the training occur and is it successful? 



MO0UI.E 3 

HEW VOCATIONAL EDliCAtlOI^ PROGRAMS 



OBJECTIVE; .. To acquire familiarity with HEW vocational education ptograns 
- dealing vith human resources di^yeloi^nt. Of major concern Is 
Public Law 94-482, the Bclucation Anendmente of 197(,-fltl4 il« 

INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT: 

1. Hherea? Module. 1 was concerned with an overview o£ federal laws and 
regulations concerned with both HEW and DOL manpower programs,, this . 
moduleuwill be more explicit regardii^ those of concern to HEW. 

ZX Each of the ten pieces of federal legislation listed in nuad>er 3 of 
Module 1,'a to j, will be discussed in detail at this time« the 

.../ discussion will start with the Morrill Act (1862) and conclude with the 
Educational Amendments of 1972* The following topics will be covered 

i in the review of these pieces of legislation. 

a. Purp(^e of the Program . 

b. Congressional Intent 

c. Social Justification— Why It Was Needed 

d. Target Groups— clients Served 

e. Program Details— Method of Delivery of Program Elements 

f. Total Funds Available 

_^g. Alloca^.ion of Funds— Agency Source t 

^h. Bvaliiation of the Program 

i. Social Improvements Achieved 

j. Reason Program Ended \ . " ' <- 

3* This module will conclude with a detailed examination of the Education 
Amendments of 1976 and any^ later amendments* This will include only 
Title II which concerns vocational education* It will be comiidered in 
terms of the following topics. 

a. Congressional Intent 

b . National Need for Such a Program 

c. Social Need and Justification 

d. Target Groups to be Served 

e. Program Details --Curriculum 

f. Method of Adralnistratidn 

g. Method of Program Delivery < 

h. Students Served— Those Eligible for Service 

i. Evaluation of Progr^s 

j. Performance Goals to° be Achieved 

k. Current Status of the Program 

4. Students will be required to visit a variety of vocational education 
programs sponsored under this Act. They will be expected to observe the 
program firsthand and compare it to CETA^type programs. Of major cqncern, 
will be the curriculum aspects of the program. How does the training occur 
and is It successful? 

12 



MODULE 4 

PROGRAM SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 



OBJECTIVE: To explore areas, of similartty and difference between tOL. and 
llEW programs dealing with human resources development which 
could be considered vocational in nature. This will Include 
administration, curriculum content, Instructional methodology, 
clients served, evaluation methodology, Job placement, and 
o " follow-up services, and financial q^anagemeht and cost per student 



INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT: , 

1. This module will merge the instructional content of the three previous 
modules and allow for and encourage a comparative analysis of DOL and 
HEW programs. ° 

2. The major concern will be the present DOL and HEW legislation dealing 
with human resources development, that Is the Comprehensive &Di[|>loyment 
and Training Act of 1973 and the Education Amendments of 1976, Title II. 

These two pieces of contemporary legislation will be considered and 
compared in terms of the following questions. 

a. Should DOL and HEW human resources programs be merged into one agency* 
either DOL or HEW? 

b. Do present social conditions wi^rrant both programs at thlti time? 

c. Which programs appear to be the more effective as far as Job placement 
of its clients is concerned? 

d. How do the costs for training compare between the two? 

e. Should vocational training be delayed until after ^ high school? 

f. How can we stem or stop the flow of people into the pool of the 
unemployed or underemployed in our country? 

g. Are there sufficient Jobs for all those who want to work? 

h. Do both programs consider the needs of the clients and their desires? 

i. Are both programs too geared to the preparation of people for work, 
rather than the creation of Jobs that people desire? 

J. Should closer cooperation exlat between both programs? 
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MODULE ^ 

. ... !• ■ ■ . . . . : 

HEW-DOL PROGRAM ARTICUUTION AX THE LOCAL LEVEL 



OBJECTIVE: To explore ways to Increase and encourage greater articulation 
between DDL and HE(^ sponsors of human resources deyeloj^'AQnt 
which could be considered vocational in ^nature* This involves 
breaking down th^ barriers that often ekist between the two 
groups and a discussion of policy Issues related to OOL and HEHT 
programs. ' 



INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT: 

1. The scene has been set. The basic material has been covered and the^ 
concluding activities are ready to starts 

2. Each student, by this time, will have investigated In detail a DOL or KEt; 
vocational- type program. Ideally, the HEW vocational- type person would 
have Investigated a DOL program, and the DOL-type person would have done 
the same with an HEW program. 

3. At this point, a ntmiber of small groups would have been established. 
Group size would be 4 - 6 people with a make-up of equal representation 
cf' W/l and DOL types in each group. 

4. The following set of questions and tasks would be asked of each group. 
The group would be expected to prepare a group project and make a fln^l 
oral report to the other members of the seminar or class/ 

<^^y .f-i^at articulation between DOL and HEW programs seems, essential at the' 
national level? 

be What articulation between DOL and HEW programs seems essential at the 
state level? 

c. What articulation between DOL and HEW programs seems esaenti t the, 
local level? 

de Within a geographical area, does It seem necessary that we jhave itome 
type of regional education manpower articulation center (RpAC)^ 

e. How might or could such REMC agencies start and operate i;lthln your. 
geographical area? 

ft What signs of articulation or mtitual understanding have you observed 
between DOL and HEW programs In your area? 

ge What may be done to encourage great articulation between both program 
operators? 

he What might be the advantages to the clients served If such could occur? 
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CONCLUSION: 
A« Evaluatloft 

Student performance was evaluaited on the basis of the criteria established 

and presented in the course outline on the day o£ the first- class session* 

These requirements were presented on Page 4, Section IV » Requirements and 

Student Evaluation. In addition to class attendance and participat:ion» tx^o 

• / '■ 

written projects were required of each student. (1) Each student was required 

to enter Into a performance contract with the Instructor on a topic of mutual 

interest to the student, Instructor, atid class. The result's of this research 

were presented to the class. (2) Each student was required to be a member of 

a group research team and undertake a major research project of interest to 

the class and related to the theme established for the course, l^e team was 

then expected to make an oral defense of the project of Interest to/ the class 

and related to the theme established for the course. The team was/ then 

expected to make an oral defense of the project to th<9 rest of the class. 

Assignment (1) counted 2/3 of final g^-ade and (2) counted 1/3 '6^1 final grade. 

This procedure seemed ilio work rather well and resulted in sime interesting 

topics and reports to the class. The group project was of ma|br concern since 

it allowed prime sponsors and vocational educators the opport^iinity to work 

together on a problem of mutual Interest* / 

B# Recommendat Ions 

o 

The following recommendations and observations are ma^e on the basis of 
the student responses to the course evaluations and a sharing of views reached 
by the instructor and students In an evaluation session* 

1. It was generally agreed that the students felt the course objectives 
were met based upon the instructional content and assignments for the 
course . 
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2« The technique of using a group project was generally successful* ^ , 
A problem o£ Involvement or rather lack of involvement did exist in 

some groups based upon dxCflculty In getting people to work together* 

/ 

This difficulty was worth the price, however , In that group work do^s 

* •. . ■ / 
force people to work together and this allowed for CBTA prime sponsors 

and vocational educators to work on Issues of mutual concern. If It 

had not been for this the structure of the class would have becin 

fragmented Into two Isct^.ted groups* The technique did work an^ 

should be continued If we are to break down the barriers between CETA 

and vocational education In the public sector* / 

3* The use of performance contracts with Instructor control and/ approval 
resulted In projects that were relevant to the needs of the/ students 
and were worthwhile rather than just serving as busy work*^^ Some of 
the topics contracted for wer^a as £61 lows: "The Public nigh School: 
The Linkage Between School and Work;" ••Regional Educatlon^Kanpower 
Articulation Centers;" "Niagara Frontier Industry-Education Council: 
An Ur^/an Coordinating Agency Interfacing Between Employmeht Sources, 
Progtam Sponsors, Education Seekers, and Job Seekers;" "Non-Traditional 
Edui^ation-Work Linkages;" "Community and Government Sponsored Work 

Linkages." It is ^recommended that this procedure of performance 

/ ■ •■ 

ci^ntracting be continued In future courses of this nature* 

/ ■ 
4. Although mixing degree-seeking students and practitioners in a course 

/ such as this one may be a desirable strategy, particularly In 

/ providing opportunities for educational diversification and exchange, 

there are some limitations that ought to be brought to the attention 

of potential instructors. The instructor must be able to relate to the 
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background and practical desires of the practitioner group while at 

I 

"f 

the same time meeting the goals of the traditional student group. 
Getting both groups to work together may also prove to be a major 
problem. A wise instructor who Is able to Individualize Instruction 
within a group setting can offset any problems. It is worth the 
effort andi Interest on the part of the Instructor. 

A release In the MANPOWER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WEEKLY and an 
Issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL about the nature of this 
course has resulted In requests from over 200 individuals for copies 
of the original course of study. This should Indlcatie a clear interest 
on the part of others to duplicate this type of course at other 
institutions. 4 



/ 




t 
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APPESDIX MWEigjUS - - 

/ . . 

(' 

, / 

A. /The Course Outline for MSI 781">-'Vocatl0nal Education and the Delivery 

of Manpower Services / / 

B. Request for Information on CETA/VE Linkages / 

■7 

C. Abstracted Materials from EDUCATION AND CETA, U/S. Department of Labor, 
Office of Human Development , Office of Manpower, n.d.) 

D. Regional Education-Manpower Articulation Centers (REMACI) 

E. Analysis of Courses and Teaching (ACT) 
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APPENDIX A 
STATE UNIVERiSIW OP NEW YO|tK AT/CUFPALO 

SCHOOL OP MAHAQSIEHT ^ 

AND 

THE INSTITUTE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANPOWER SPECIALISTS 



Instructor: Professor pautler 
410 Baldy Hall 
636-2484, 2485 



Spring 1977 

Wednesday: 6:00-8:40 p.m. 
4224 Ridge Lea - Rm. 37 



MGI 781 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE DELIVERY OF MANPOWER SERVICES 

. . ■ ■ .. "1 . ■■ ■ 

lis seminar experience will attempt to develop an Interface between vocational 

emicatlon programs, both public and private, and manpower personnel, incltxdlng 

those administering CE^A programs . Major concern will center on the need for 

arM.culatlon between, program sponsors and those who administer programs that 

havk the capability of being able to deliver such sen^lces and those interested 

in and in need of trained manpower to meet local needs. The setainar experience 

will Include visits to local vocational training sites in order to observe first' 

hand the capat>illty of various agencies to deliver vocational services in the' 

local a^ea. Such visitations willl Include both public and private' agencies 

^engaged in vocational trai,nlns programs . Interaction between program sponsors. 

and members of the seminar' will/ follow each visitation. 

\lt is anticipated that the seminar will attract Indlvlduieils ' who will be conslc'ored 
! as program sponsors and others who are concerned with th^ need for an adequate 
souice of trained/educated manpower. The seminar should be of Interest to students 
in the School of Management as, well as in the Faculty of Educational Studies, 
es;7ecially majors in the Occv-aClonal Education program. It should also appeal 
^to those ricsponslblo for the o« livery of manpower serviceiB, including public and 
private schools, IndusWlal training, directors, and those administering CETA-type 
programs. \ , 

A number of topics, including the following will be discussed: articulation 
bo.tween vocational educAtion and CETA; law? of interest concerning vocational 
education and CETA; structure and resources for the delivery of manpower eervices; 
vocational education in New York State; determining the need for trained manpower 
in a local aroa; ser/ices of the New York State Department of Labor; manpower 
policy; vocational policy; articulation between various agenclea; the deyelopinent 
of an articulation model. \ 
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•RWiUlRElK mTER-IAlS -; ^ . . - / ,-. 

Strong, Merle E. (Ed,), UEVJSTm'iwj the NATION'S wosk »cihcb, r»*i.W.V 
Washington, D^G.: American Voe«tU»«flt Ai»«oci«i:^t^ 1975. 

Terkel, Studs. WORKING, Avon Printing (paperback),4 1975. 

WOKK IN AiffiRICA, Rep9rt of a Special Task Force tb the Setsx^rwy of |f«UU, 
uaucatlon and Welfare, Canibri«ige. MaflS.: MIT Press, 1973. 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: 

A variety of instrxw^tloTial approaches will be used within tM* ediieeHonal 
experience which we will call a seminar. Strategies used will Include, but pot 
be llitnlted to, the folluwing: 

1. Invited speakers who are oxperts on thfr topics under discussion. 

2. Visits to educatioiiAl/t^rainin^f atjcncles, both public and private, 
conducted tours of e«ch facility . Visits will be arrangid td. the following 
types of manpower delivery service agenciee*— comutmity colleg^; private 
trade school; Ediioational Opportunity Center; vocational high school; area 
vocational center (AVC); and others/ as may seem neceaaar^ 

3. Largt group and small group ^Iscus^lon sessions following lecture-type 
presentations. 

4. Individual research effort 6n a tcplc of Interest to the J^Jf**^**';. ^.^.Jjj® ^ 
class. To be arranged by meahs/of performance contracts between the student 

and instructor. 

5. Smtill group research project (written and oral) on a variety of asji8no<> 
topics which the students may elect to Investigate. Group size will be 
limited to four members per kroup. A^llmited amount of class time will be 
allocated to small grou^ mee/tlngs. . 

■ ■ •7 ' 

EVALUATION: / 

1. Research project (Item H above), based upon a performance contract subtult ted 
by the student and appr</ved by the instructor. This will count as 2/3 Of the 
final grade for the coutse. 

2. Group research project with written and oral reports (Item #5 aiiove). This 
Will count 1/3 of the final grade for the course. ^ 

3. Written materials will be prepared using the APA style manual. \ 

4. tlass attendance and participation is ^xpect^ed of all students. \ 

5. The course will be graded on either an S/U or a letter grade (A, B, C , F) 
basis, depending upon the Individual student's option. Those student^ ^ 
desiring to be graded on an S/U basis should notify the Instructor by ^ 

- ■■ 20 
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COltRSB OUTLINE AMD READIHG ACnVXTY 



SESQIC 



If January 19 

/ 



TOPICS Aid) READINGS 

Topics ; a. introduetton to course 

b. review of course outlltui 

c. evaluation syston/technlques 

d. assigtusentf^ /projects /activities 

Assignment t a. Strong • pp. 15-26 

b. WORk - pp. i-25 

c. Terkel - xadcil-aooc 



Activity ; 



2. January 26 



Topics : a. 

b. 
c. 



Assignment ; a« 
b. 



Activity ; 



3. February 2 



Topics; a. 
■ b. 



Assignment : a. 

b. 



c. 



Activity ; 



4. February 9 



Topics ; a. 

b. 
c* 



Assignment ; a.^ 
b. 



Activity; 



5\ February 16 



Topics ; a, 
b. 
c. 



ERIC 



Aastgnment ; a. 

b. 



Activity } 
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StdttUniveniityofilewyorkat Buffalo / f 

AFlPENDIX B 



DEPARTMENT or CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 




FACULTY or BDUCATIONALJTUmSfi.. 



MEMORANDUM 

TO: Parties Interested In CETA. Vocatlchal Education Linkages 

FROM: Dr. Albert J. Pa/utler, Jr. ' 

Professor of Vocational Education > 

DATE: April 29, 1977 . 

RE: Request for Information on CETA/VE Linkages 



The enclosed materials have been prej>afred |<)]r^^'^t Individuals, who as a result 
of notices In MANPOWER AND VOCATIONAL EDU(^l|lOM inBEKLY (March 31, 1977) and 
'SCHOOL SHOP (Apr^l 1977) requested copies of the course outlln^ being used at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. Ad one of the two parties responsible 
for this course, It was very pleasing and gratifying to have received such a wide 
selection of requests for information^ Aa a result, the writer felt an 
obligation to provide additional Information oti^^r than just /the course outline 
which is Included. Some additional background. information s^^ened essential to 
give you a more complete picture of what did, s in fact, take place at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo (SUNYAB). / 



JThe-course came about as a result of a professional association between 
Dr. Thomas G.. Guttcrldge, Director of the Institute for the Development of 
Human Resource Specialists, School of Management, and Dr. Albert J. Pautler> Jr., 
Professor of Vocational Bduchtlon, Faculty of Educational Studies, State Universlt; 
of New York at Buffalor^— Professor Gutterldge and Professor Pautler became 
acquainted as a result of their appointments to the Manp^ower Advisory Council for 
Erie County, New York. It became vexy. apparent to both, that a[ very serious lack 
of coordination or articulation. existed betv^een and among vocational educators 
and manpower specialists In^the Western New York area. As a result, the idea of 
some type of Interface between these two groups was considered. 

The course was made possible and taught under a grant from the Eiiq;>loyment and 
Training Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor iinder Research an4^ 
Development Grant 31-36-74-02. This grant, which was prepared and directed t^y 
Professor Gutteridge, is concerned with curriculum development, research, and 
teaching of human resovirce specialists in Region #2, including New York, New Jerse 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Dr. Pautler was requested to prepare a 
course outline and offer the course through the School of Management at SUKVAB. 

The course is MGI 7 81 '--VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE DELIVERY OP MAIIPOWER SERVICES 
which is a graduate level course and available to all graduate students within 
the University. This course brought together an almost equal mix of vocational 
educators and CETA prime sponsor workers. The course outline which is enclosed 
will give you a basic understanding of the general direction which was followed. 
Since it was a new venture, and as far as we know the only one to date in the 
United States, the bits and pieces of the course content were added as the needs 
of the learnecs and their interests became more apparent. At this time, about 
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ilve class eossions remain. At the coop Utioti pf the course^ .»tu4«nt «»v«luatiotu 
of the course will be requested. , / 

Dr. Pautler, as a \rocatlonal educator with many years of expcr^nce," firmly 
l^elieves that vocational educators must get more involved with CETA Byonaoro nn4 
be willing to prepare proposals/lmd conduct CETA programs within the typical 
vocational environment. The class did attend a graduation^ cexreroouy Tor two 
\^if:^erent CETA classes whic^^'^took place in an area vocational center. 
Mr. Ddnald GraS8^o, Prihcipi^l/Director of the Wallace Ormsby Vocational Center, 
preparec* the CETA propos^, directed the program, and administered the grant for 
the Bparc of Cooperative Educational Services of Erie and Cattaraugus Counties. 
This proved to be a vjaicy moving experience for all in attendance. All present 
knew full well that the program was conducted* in a vocational schoor.by vocatlonA . 
teachers and was paid for, by the Department of Labor CETA grant from^ the Erie 
County, ?)ew^ York Consortium. It seems unfortunate that In some states and in oth< 
locations within New York vocational educators are not getting Into the arena and 
helping out with CETA and DOL efforts. 

As a result of the course, vocational educators learned more about CETA^and CETA 
workers learned more about vocational education. Joint projects were conducted 
in small group sessions which developed an Interface f>etween the two groups; 

As the one teaching the course, off load (in addition to other duties), I can say 
fully that it was a real challenge but well worth the effort. I only hope that 
chls effort can continue in future years at our University and that others will 
attempt to move in the same direction. > 

ADDITIONAL INFOFiMATION: 

As a result of a. "hunting trip" to Washington, D.C., a large source of tnformatioi 
about materials dealing with CETA was uncovered in some cases by pure and simple 
luck. 

Within the USOE, there Is an office headed by Ann Donovan, OE-CETA, ROB 3, 
Room 5008, Washington, D.C. (202-245-9730) which is a kind of interface agency or 
office between OE and DOL/CETA. The help given to me as a result of niy visit 
was truly outstandins. Gome materials are available from this office dealing 
with the relationanip between vocational education and CETA. This is an excellen 
source of information or to visit should you be in Washington. 

Of special interest from this office Is the publication entitled, OE-CETA 
COORDINATION HANDBOOK, sponsored by the USOE. This loose-leaf notebook, among 
other things, relates the differences and similarities that exist between 
legislation for vocational education and CETA. 

The following listed publications frou* the Office of Human Development, Office of 
Manpower,' tjf.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, were also most helpfu] 
in getting the course under way. Ttiey are as follow: 

EDUCATION AND CETA 
HEALTH AND CETA 

VOCATIOHAL REHABILITATION AND CETA 
TITTi! XX AND CETA 
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SUMMARY: 

It became ai>parent that many are interested in developing a closer ^atlonohlp 
between CETA, DOL, and Vocatlonajl ^^W»tlon* The enclosed course outline will 
give you a bnsir. idoa of what wni trl^d to^ accomplish at SUWVAB. It was only a 
start, and we hope that our efforts will l?e given the opportunity to expand and 
spread Inta^ther locations in the United States. Our classes Tjere for fifteen 
sessions and each session lasted two hours and forty minutes. 

Should you desire any addlticnal information, assistance, or materials, please 
feel free to xrrite or call tr.e at SU1?YAB. 

Office phone! 716-636-2484. 

Dr. Albert J. ;»au<:'or, J? ^ . 
Profe3:.or of Vocatio.i 1 1 t.t':' '.•..•;::v-on 
Faculty of EducatijOnal Stu<V f.c ^ 
410 Baldy Fall 

State University of New Yorl. a: Buffalo '; ^ 

Amherst, New York 142 oC '■ 



AJP/pag 
Enclosure 
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Ai?PENDlX C 



( Souretft KDUCATIOR AND CSTAf. U««« 0«pftrtii4nt of Htaltht BAuoatlon, 
and wtlf«r»t Offlo* of HUma loir^tpaitftti; Offlor of 
Nanpowoirtt n«4# ) 



This guide has been written for educa- 
tion administrators, primariiy those , 
deaiing with adult education and 
vocational education programs at the 
state and local levels. Throughout this 
guide the term vocational education 
refers to all those programs funded 
under the Vocational Education Act of 
1963 (P.L. 88-?10), as amended; the 
term adult edubation refers to all those 
programs funded under the Adult 
Education Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-750). 
as amended* These two separate 
Federally-based programs were 
selected because c: meir potential 
for coordination with CETA. However, 
educators in other programs vyiil find 
the manual useful In pursuing coordi- 
nation opportunities. 

The guide is intended to serve four 
major purposes: 

1. Explain the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) and 
how It works. 

2. Point out potential areas for coor- 
dination which may benefit the 

^ constituents and administrators of 
CETA, aduljt education. and vocational 
education. 

3: Present a brief and practical ana- 
lytical framework for identifying other 
coordi native arrangements. 

4. Review the key management tech- 
niques that have proven their value in 
negotiation and Implementation of 
coordination arrangements. 

It is irnportant to be clear, at the outset, 
that the emphasis of both education 
and CETA programs is to provide 
services to people, not merely to run 
better programs. It is the responsibility 
of state and local program administra** 
tors to determine whether or not their 
programs do. in fact, provide the 
services necessary to result in indi- 



vidual and community betterment. This 
guide is intended to asslsf in that 
effort by focusing on program coor** 
dination as a technique for providing 
better services. 

For purposes of clarity, this manual 
concentrates primarily on coordination 
between individual programs. It should 
become clear, however, that threeway 
coordination among adult education, 
vocational education, and CETA is a 
very real possibility*wlth considerable 
payout potential. Nothing in this guide 
should be interpreted as limiting such 
coordination where it is determined to 
be beneficial. 

W^Artn'tQolngto 
D«flM Coordinatioi*! 

Interpro^ram coordination is not de- 
fined specifically in thi^ guide. Enough 
varying definitions already exist to fill 
a volume larger than tliis. You are 
simply encouraged by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
Off ice of Education, and thtf Depart- 
ment of Lat}or. to work together with 
CETA programs and appropriate other 
HEW-related programs, in cooperating, 
you are likely to discover opportunities 
to better serve your program partici- 
pants, CETA participants, and the 
Interests of all agencies involved. 
When ydu find ways, to do so, you will 
have achieved the goals of coordina- 
tion without great concern for whether 
you have met any particular definition. 

Coordination for its own sake has no 
particular value. What matters are the 
results of coordination and how they 
serve the interests of all concerned. 
Arrangements which emanate from 
this effort will not be judged on the 
basis of their scope, scale, complexity, 
or formality. Simple efforts can yield 
significant results. 
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CoonHiMit at Your Olierttloil 

Moreover, this document is not a 
man«late for coordination. It is instead 
an invitation to explore ihterprogram 
activities as the means to achieving 
one or mora of your own program 
objectives. Not all forms of eoordlna- 
tldn are desirable: the costs of some ,i 
coordination options will bo too high. 
Where the ideas and methods here 
described appear attractive to you, 
pursue them. Where they do not, con- 
tinue to look for ones that do. This , 
guide recognizes fully that ths deoision. 
to coordinate Is yours. 

ACrlMoilAsMMniHIiin 

The approach taken in this guide 
regards as too eviddnt and overJy 
simplistic that "whai is good for the 
person served is good for the adfenoy." 
While this is generally tme. agency 
administrators may find themselves 
equally attracted to agency-based 
coordination opportunities; To the ex- 
tent that agency and agency leader- 
ship objectives and program objectives 
\iBre mutually supp6rtive,they form a 
productive relationship. Those who 
neglect both aspects will miss certain 
significant opportunities to strengthen 
those sen/ices to thdir cdnstltutents 
which will come to light through pur- 
suit of agency or leaderehip objec- 
tives. 

Accordingly, this guide recommends 
a simultaneous review of agency and 
leadership objectives by both educa- 
tion and CETA administrators as a 
legitimate step in the identification of 
coordination arrangements that ulti- 
mately will strenr'^'sn program 
services to indiv .jals in need. 



PliKLOppo(1unlilf9 : i 

This guide offers indights into an 
approach designed to help you find 
attractive opportunities to work ' 
together with CETA. This approach 
corisists of the follov. in^ steps; 

—acquiring l<nowledge about CETA; 

~>as8e8sing your program's own^ ' 
needs or unmet objoctives; 

•»ahal^i'ng areas of commonality 
wheKe CETA might fit yoiir program's 
needs: 

—discovering possible opp'^unities to 
coordinate with CETA; 

~^eigl^rf);Mt^6 co^'ts and benefits of 
coordination; and. if applicable, 

•~>negotiatlhg and implementing a 
iotnt project. 

The chapters in this guide follow this 
approach:! 

Wiiy Coordinate With CETA? 

Adult edutiation, vocational education 
aiid CETA programs are intended to 
serve highly complementary purposes. 
Each is directed toward preparing 
individuals with the appropriate basic 
knowledge, skills and awareness 
needed to cope in the- world of work, 
yocationai education is further con- 
cerned, as is CETA, with prrviding 
Job-related training, and securing and 
retaining permanent omployment con- 
sistent with ian individual's capabilities,^ 
capacities and interest. Adult educa- 
tion includes this wilhin the broader 
scope of providing opportunities for 
undereducated adults to acquire skills, 
and information needed to bscome 
moi« employable, productive, and 
responsible ^tlzef^s and to assist such 
persons to irn^oye their problem- 
giving and decision-making skills. 

\ 



Education and CETA programs seive 
overlapping target groups. Common 
constituents include adults and youth 
who are unemployed, underemployed, 
or economically diisadvantage,d. Adult 
education and vocational education ^ 
programs demonstratecomptementary 
strengths with CETA in several service 
delivery areas, particularly fonnal 
instmction and training. Furthermore, 
adult education, vocational education 
and CETA prograrhs currently face a 
number of program Issues which affect 
and are affected by coordination: 
Ideally, thrbugh coordination, each 
program can better meet its objec- 
tives, avoid duplication Of sen/ices or 
participants, capitalize on program 
strengths, and address program 
concerns. A discussion of each of 
these areas appears in Chapter 2. 

TM Importanea of LtadaraMp 

Interprogram coordination represents 
a significant challenge to the manage- 
ment skills of program leadership. 
First, coordination initiatives imply 
change, and orgaiDiiations typically do 
not change comfortaDly without the 
exercise of leadarship. Second, 
coordination initiatives with the poten- 
tial for substantial gains almost always 
involve substantial risk; some in the 
organization may perceive this risk as 
being intolerably high. If both educa- 
tion and CETA leadership prepare 
properly, however, experience has 
shown that the risks associated with 
contemplated coordination arrange- 
ments can be identified early and 
openly discussed. Where the risks an» 
acceptable to both education and 
CETA leadership, there remains a third 
challenge: gaining consensus among 
the counterpart stalfs in acknowledg- 
ing the risk, taking ^eps to reduce it, 
~ and viewing the residual risk as 
acceptable in relation to potential 
advantages. 
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Open and unequivocal commitment 
of the leadarehtp of alllagencia^ or < 
programs ia abaolutaty eteantlal for 
tha oucoeaa of atiy tM:>qrdlnatton 
atratagy. 

..TheoppottunitieaVpro^tftmaand 

issuea of interprogram coordination as 
they are idantlfted and discussed In 
this guide era framed as leadership 
concerns, The eppr«mcb proposed fbr 
searchirnj^o<j#)Miy: appealing 
coordination arntngeroehts assMmes 
from the outset that the foous is on 
waya to preieive agency strengths, to 
improve agency perfomtanoe. to en- 
hance agency Sen/ices, and to keep 

. exposure to risk withih tolerable limits. 
Of course, these are also primary 
concerns of CETA leadership. 

In addition to this guide, the depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has produced four others, in similar 
format, whose contents vary according 
to the intended reader. 

1. VocationalRehabilitatlon and CETA 
—A Coordination Quide for VR 
Administrators 

2. Title XX and CETA— A Coordination 
Guide for Title XX Administratora 

3. Health and CETA— A Coordination 
duide for Health Administratora 

4. CETA and HEW Programs— A 
Coordination Guide for Prime Sponsors. 

„ This volume and thib first three listed 
above provide an overview of CETA 
and discuss coordination opportunitiea 
from the HEW-funded program admin- 
istrator's perspective. Tlie last volume 
describes the operations of HEW- 
funded programs and reviews coordi- 
nation opportunities with those pro- 
gmms from the CETA Prime Sponsor's 
perspective. 



The key to the complementary rela- 
tionship Is the way each program / 
views the roles of employment and 
education. CETA tends to view edu* 
cation as a means to an employment 
end; education programs tend to view 
employment as a part of a broader 
development process. 

Program Constituents 

Adult education, vocational education 
and CETA each have (he potential to . 
serve a substantial segment of the 
general population. 



Adult Educatlon/Vocatldnal 
Educatlor./Cfe7A 

Economically 
Disadvantaged 

Vocational Education: target group 
priority Sectiori 12i2 economically dis 
advantaged are Included within the 
definition of educationally disadvan- 
taged. 



Adult Eduoation/C6TA 
Common adult edu^ation/CETA otlents 
Include adults (16 yaiars or older) who 
are unemployed, undeisemployedi or 
economically disadvantaged andt who 
have less than a 12th grade level of 
educational competenoy, do not have 
a secondary school certificate, and are 
not currently requirediobe enrolled 
in school. 

Vocational Eduoation/CETA 

Common vocational education/CETA 
clients incluJe individuals who are 
unemployed, underemployed or eco- 
nomically disadvantaged ancf are in 
in need of vocational education. 



Because the eligibility requirements 
of both these eduoation programs are 
80 broad, each has developed pro- 
visions giving particular cof^sideratipn 
to those apeoial needs. The followinj] 
diagrams iHuetrate bommon and over- 
lapping special target gn»up8 for adult 
education, vocational education and 
CETA, 



CETA: economically disadvantaged^ a 
portion bf which are also educationally 
disadvantaged, is one of three criteria 
for eligibility. 



Adult Education: emphasis Is on 
educationally disadvantaged, a- por 
tion of whom are also economically 
disadvantaged. 




to 



Persons of Limited English Speaking 
Ability 



Adult Education 
Sec 306 (a)(h) 
Sec 309(1) 
Sec 310 




Voceiional Education 
Priority parts B.J 



CETA: Title III emphasis, may be 
significant segment 
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Adult RdueiUon/OITA 



^ Intllludenalixatf Pwrtont 



Adult Education 
Sec 306(a)(1) 
Limited to not 
more than -20% 




C6TA:;^a)rb«Tltl9l 
Signifiti9nt Segment 



Elderly Perions 



Adult Education 

Sec 314 

emphasis 




CETA: Title III emphasis; 
may be Title I • 
Significant Segment 



Adult Native Americana 



Adult Education 
Sec 310 
emphasis 




CETAt Title III emphasis: 
may be Title I 
Significant Segment 



Vocational Education/CETA 



Oleadvantaged Youth 



' Vocational Education; 
Priority of Parts B. 
C, D. F. Q. 




CETAt 

Title III target 
group, maybe 
Title I 

Significant Segment, focus of 
Title IV-~<Job Ck)rps 



Handicapped 



FR?ri8 



Vocational Education 
10% Parte 
allotment 




CETA: 

May be Title I 
Significant Segment 



Individuals fitting into the above cate 
gories of special needs might be 
served lolntly af less cost to either 
program than separately through a 
fulNservice strategy offered by any 
one program. 
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Vocational Education: Impltmtnting 
OpportunltlMfor Coordination 
with CETA 



Bails for Coordination 



I 

COO 



O 'g 

U 



.1* o> 
(0 n 



i! 



1 
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Areas of Commonality 



Program Issues 



CETA/Vocational Education 



Goals and ObiactlvQS 
—employment 






• 


• 


• 




1 

1 


# 


Target Groups 

— economically disadvantaged 


• 
















—handicapped 


















—youth 












• 




#. 


—limited English speaking 






• 












Mix cf Services 


• 






# 






• 


# 


Performance Measures 


• 




• 


1 • 




• 




• 



Serving Special Segments 


• 




• 


• 








• 


Broadening 
Vocational Education 


• 










• 


• 




Serving the Hard-to-Reach 
















• 


Meeting Pre-Vocatlonal Needs 


















Expanding Work Experience 




• 








• 




• 



Use of 5% monies 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 




# 
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inKyli CoTfiMnlngRNouroM 
ta^QtVftop • C67A Carttr Etfucwtlon 
RaliiiffalCiiit«r 

/Baiia for Coor<:iination 
A ierge percentage uf CFTA clients 
need occupational training to increase 
their employment potential. Although 
various Hinds and levels of relevant 
training are usually available in more 
than one location within a Prime 
Sponsor area, In many cases Prime 
Sponsors are not fully aware of the ' 
range of vocational courses offered at . 
all of these institutions or of details 
such as their duration, content, cost 
and prerequisites for enrollment. Be- 
cause CETA staff time usually cannot 
be afforded to collect and maintain 
such information, CETA classes often 
unl<nowingly duplicate what is already 
available elsewhere in the community. 

How Coordination Can Help 
A central Education Referral Center 
(ERC) could be established, using 
CETA/vocattonal education funds, 
under the direction and management 
of a selected local education agency. 
This Center would be responsible fot 
selecting among public or private 
voQatlonal schools, community or 
junior colleges and contracting with 
a given institution to traifi each CETA 
participant referred to the Center by 
CETA community intake agencies. 

The Center would also be responsible 
for collecting, organizing and updating 
information 3uch as course title* oc- 
cupational level, admission dates, 
length of course, tuition and other 
expenses for training programs avail- 
able in the community. The Center, 
after placing the student in a training 
school, would maintain contact with 
the student arid prepare monthly 
reports on the progress of each 
student. ' 

How It Might Work 
This arrangement could be operated 
either on a statewide or a local basis. 
On a local basis one site In the state 
could be selected as a pilot project. 
The Education Referral Center could 
be responsible both for'collecting and 
maintaining course information and 
for referring ollents to appropriate 
classes and institutions. A possible 
role of a local ERC in the total CETA 
intake-referral process for vocational 
training is illustrated in the following 
diagram. 
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If successful, the concept could be 
applied statewide by establishing a 
number of Education Referral Cen- 
ters throughout the state which could 
serve one or more Prime Sponsors. 
Under this option it might tie feasible 
to computerize and centralize the in- - 
formation component in one location, 
the output of which could then be 
utilized by all the centers in the state. 

Possible Federal Funding Sources 

CETA/Vooational Education 
Section 112-:--5% monies'—to establish 
lls.h and maintain the centers. 

CETA 

4% Governor's Special Grant— to 
fund a statewide information center. 

Benefits to Vocational Education 
—Ensures utilization of existing voca- 
tional education facilities having 
available class openings. 

--Provides all vocational training 
Institutions with information on what 
other training programs are being 
offered. This should prevent unneces- 
sary duplication in the vocational 
education planning process. 

—Contributes to a uniformity and 
quality of training through use of 
licensed and credentialed institutions. 

Benefits to CETA 

—Ensures full utilization of existing 
skills training programs and 
institutions. 

--Requires no expenditure of regular 
CETA funds to develop classes, hire 
instructors, etc. 

—Frees staff time to concentrate on 
other aspects of the CETA deliver/ 
system. 



-Provides hard data that can be used 
In the CETA planning process. 

^Provides a role for community 
agencies In the CETA process which 
is not competitive with ^existing vooa- 
tlonat training programs. 

Bisks to Vooatlonal Education 
-^That organizational change from cur<^ 
' rent operations may cause disruption. 

-—That the Center may ehow^favoritlsm 
to one sen^ioe deliverer over other 
qualified competitors. 

-^That vocational education may not 
be able to place CETA clients. 

—That because the funding (s on a 
yearly basis It could be reduced or 
stopped. 

Risks to CETA ^ 

—That organizational change from 
the present structure for dealing with 
referrals may cause disruption. 

—That the Center may show favoritism 
to one service deliverer resulting In 
political pressure to disband the 
Center. 

—that the Center may not be able to 
place CETA clients In jobs. 

How to Reduce the Risks 

—Agree in advance that the Prime 
Sponsor and vocational education will 
share responsibility for placement be- 
tween the Center and individual train- 
ing institutions. 

-- Agree that the Center will supply a 
monthly report to CETA listing which 
training facllitlee were utilized and 
the reasons for their selection. 



What ceTA Can pffar Mueatlon 
Programt 

The following are possible benefits 
that education programs oan realize 
through a relationship with CETA. 

—An opportunity for those people who 
have not been able to participate or 
succeed In education programls be» 
cause of the lack of needed health, 
minor medical, economic, transporta- 
tion, child care or other supportive 
services to do so. 

—•A chance to develop new and In- 
novative education and skills training 
curriculum and programs without an 
additional Investment of regular 
education funds. 



—A chance to become \better ac- 
quainted and work more closely with 
other community organizations pro- 
viding manpower servicei 

—A bridge between education and 
training and other manpower services, 
particularly employment. 

—A means to ensure continuity be- 
tween education, training, and employ- 
ment so that an Individual does 
not have to Interrupt his/her process 
of preparing for and finding employ- 
ment. 



VaryliHl G6TA/E(iMeitkm 
Pro97iiiif rocMttt 

' There are Important distlnotloris In the 
way adult education, vooatlonal edu- 
cation and CETA programs operate 
that have Implloatlons for how ooordi* 
nation might take place amond these 
programs. The following overview, 
based on irtforniatlon contained In the 
CETA program summary, comparia 
and contrasts these program 
processes. 
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2. Section 112—8% funds. 
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FminIIiHI 

Unlike adult education and vocational 
education funding, Federal CETA 
funds flow directly to eligible get^eral 
purpose governments wltKput coi nter- 
part state agency involvement, CE 
funds are often a significant source 
of funds for manpower programs in a 
given jurisdiction and CETA funding 
decisions are the total responsibility 
of elected policy mal<ers. In arranging 
for the use of CETA 5% funds, state 
vocational education agencies nego- 
tiate directly with local CETA Prime 
Sponsors and with local educational 
institutions (If utilized). In arranging 
for use of Title 1, 11 and VI funds, local 
Prime Sponsors can .deal directly 
v\^ith education agencies at the state 
or local level. 



Planning 

As in the adult education and voca- 
tional education planning process, 
there Is a great de^l of local dtiton- 
omy in determlhihg program services 
under CETA. CETA planning takes 
place In the geographic areaQ of the 
Prime Sponsor and a majority of 
planning Is on a city or countyvylde 
geographic basis w^th A^95 State 
Clearinghouse re\ vs required. Pro** 
gram decisions relhcing to the determ- 
ination of the mix of services ^nd 
selection of service deliverers rest ' 
with chief elected officials, suggest- 
ing that administrators of local educa* 
tlon programs need to develop and 
maintain sound relations with the 
local political body. 



Admlnltlrtllon / 

UnllkeCETA, M a^ult education and 
vocational education programs at the 
local level have administrative link* 
ages to a state agency Beyond the 
local olected o^cial, CETA Prime 
Sponsors are responsible to no other 
higher level state governmental entity. 
The nature of the day^to-da/operat- 
Ing relationship between individual 
eduoatiOti agencies and these local 
elected officials is a significant factor 
In determining the potential for devel- 
oping productive coordination 
arrangements between CETA 
and education programs. 



Areas of Commonality 

Qoalt and ObjectivM 

Adult education, vocational education 
and CETA share at least one common 
goal; preparing individuals for em- 
ployment. Adult education. CETA and 
certain parts of vocational education 
share an additional goal: that of self- 
sufficiency for program participants. 
Specific program objectives to meet 
these goals may vary somewhat. The 
goals of each of these three programs, 
as set forth in Congressional legisla- 
tion, are compared below. 



Adult Education 



Vocational Education 



CETA 



Provide educational opportunity for 
all (eligible) adults to at least the 
secondary level of competency. 

Make available the means to secure 
training that will enable (eligible) 
adults to become more employable, 
productive, and responsible citizens. 



Prepare persons at the secondary 
and post-secondary level for employ- 
ment as semiskilled workers, techni- 
cians and subprofessionals. 

Prepare individuals for gainful employ- 
ment in current and emerging occu- 
pational areas. 

Provide occupational exploration and 
orientation. 

Provide occupational updating, up- 
grading and retraining. 
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Provide job training and employment 
opportunities for persons most in need. 

Assure that training and other services 
lead to maximum employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Enhance self-sufficiency. 



A. 



^PENDHC 1^ 



REOIOm EDUCATION**] 




R ARTXCUUTi;OH CBNTEBS 




■ / ■ 1 
Albert^ J. FaatUr, Jr. 



A Regional Edueation-Manipowa.* Attioulation Canter (REHAC) it an agency ' 

/ " . o 

charged With the re8ji>on8lbility of (soordlnating educational prograaf In the area 

i. ■ ■ . " . ■■ .... ■ 

to employment needs and oppoxjtunitiea. The aganey would have the following 

i , , . 

objectives: ' 

a formal Interface agency between all vocational/ 



1. REMAC would act as 



career education pifogr an /Sponsors In the designated area. Me&ibers of 



/ 



this groupwould h(f re^rred to as program sponsors . 

a/formal interface agency between all large 



2; REM^ would act"as 



/ 



/ 



employers within the designated area. Members of this group would be 
referred to as 'enq?jloytnent sources . 

3. REMAC would acyafll a formal interface agency between the program^ 
sponsors and /empjoyment Sources groups. 

4. REMAC would act as a clearinghouse for members of the community 
seeking information about vocational /career training programs, within 



7 



the y^lon. Hcmbers of this group would be referred to as education 
seekers . 

5. REH^IAC would act as a clearinghouse for members of the eomnunity seeking 
information about employment opportunities within the region. Members 
of this group would be referred to as Job seekers . 



Dr. Pautler is Professor, Department of Curriculum Development and 
Instructional Media, State university of New York at Buffalo, Amherst, New York 
14260. 
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A Regional Education-Manpower Articulation Center would be concerned with 

■ ' ■ i 

four basic groupe of people and attempt to cobrdlnate the basic needs and dealret 
of all concerned parties. The four basic groups are as follows: 

1- Pgogram, sponsors consist of those individuals who deliver vocational/ 
career education programs within the region. 

2. Employment sources consist of large companies (small may be Involved) " 
« idio are in need of trained manpower. 

3. Education seekers consist of individuals who are interested in 
vocational/career education and want to enter a program. 

4. Job seekers consist of Individuals who are Interested in seeking 
employment and need Job-seeking assistance Snd advice. 

Figure 1 presents a model of the REMAC components and the relationship 
between the various groups. The REMAC would function as the coordinating agency 
between the four component groups and act as the catalyst in bringing the groups 
together. The lines on Figure 1, labeled 1. 2,3, need further explanation 
which follows. 

Function #1 : Employment Sources - Program Sponsors 

REMAC would provide the leadership for bringing together the 
educational sponsors with the private sector. The basic 
intent being to let each group know what the other is doing. 
The employment sources group would be made up of Individuals 
representing companies who are in need of trained employees. 
This group could make knovm their employment needs and 
encourage the program sponsors to set up appropriate training 
programs. The program sponsors group would be made up of 
public, private, and in-plant industrial training personnel, 
(secondary vocfitional education school staff; community 
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college staff; private ochool. staff ; CETA sponsoro; etc.). 
An attempt vould be made to articulate the vocational 

k - ■ 

programs In the region, with the knctm nonpower needs of :th0 
region in order to avoid widespread duplication of effort 
' among educational training programs. 
Fu nction #2: Education Seekers - Program Sponsors 

REMAC would function and be established as a visible agency , 
within the regional area. Its function as indicated in the 
diagram, would be to act as an Interface between education 
seekers and program sponsors. It may function » In thia 
phase > as a storefront operation or In a mobile van that 
could move from one location to another within a region. 
Education seekers (client?) could visit the agency and neek 
help about future vocational training opportunities. It 



(REMAC) could, alao> act as a vocational testing agency in / 

■ , ... / 

order to counsel cllentfl as to what type of work they might / 

/ 

be most suited for. In its simplest form» it would function 
as a vocational counseling center and referral agency. 
Clients x7ould bo referred to training /education agencios 
that are prepared to offer appropriate vocational education 
programs . 

The mobile van approach might be a better idea than a 
central location^ especially for more rural areas. This 
^ would allow the van to be a moving office •^on-'wheels to ser^/a 

a large regional area much like bookmobile vans which bring 
the library to the people « In urban areas , storefront 
locations within easy access of bus routes would be a 
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logical center of operation. 

For the out-of -school youth or adult, this function of l\EMAC 
could provide a very valuable service to Individuals in need 
of vocational guidance ^d Ini^ormatlon. The data base 
developed by REMAC staff wpuld be available to^llents in 
their search for vocational \tralnlng opportunities. 
Function ^^3! Job Seekers - Employnent Soigces 

REMAC, m this capacity, would function as a source of 
informati for job seekers. In a siaihse, It could function 
- much like the State Etnployment Service or a private 
employment agency. However, this would seem to create a 
kind of duplication of effort between rSmAC and already 
existing agencies. Rather, REMAC staff cWld direct Job 
seekers to various cmploirtaent services in the conraunlty aAd 
act only as a referral agency and attetapt tl^ monitor the ^ 
progress of its clients. ) ^ ^ 

REMAC outreach centers could be located within storefront 
operations in urban and suburbadi areas and, perhaps, while 
vans could be used in the more rural areas . The, same ba»?« 
of operation could be used as described in Punc^tlon #2. 
REMAC staff could be trained both as educatioi^/ training 
counselors as well as Job placement counselor^. 

Group Constituency 

At this point, a more detailed description of the constituency of eAoh 

of the" four groups will be presented. 

\ 
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Program sponsoys ; This grou^ would oonsltt of all voofttlonal aducatlon 
program sponsors vlthln tht region Which nay inoluda tha following; 

-Public schools 

•secondary comprehensive 
-secondary vocational 
•area vocational schools 
-area vocational centers 
-adult continuing education 

-Private secondary schools ^ 

-Public post-secondary^ schools ; 

. . -technical institutes I 
-community colleges 
-four-year collegea 
-graduate programs 
-professional programs 

-Private colleges and universities 

• comiminlty colleges 
-four-year colleges 
-graduate programs 
-professional programs 

-Proprietary schools 

-Government-based /sponsored programs \- 

-CETA • 
-Department of Labor ' 
-Special grovip programs 

-Company-based/iponsored programs 
-on-the-Job-trainlng programs 

-Union-sponsored programs 
-apprenticeships 

-Private program sponsors 
-religious groups 
-self-help non-public support 
-sheltered workshops 
-schools for deaf, blind, handicapped 
-philanthropic groHps 
-vocational rehabllitatidn 

•Veterar.8 assistance 
-GI benefits 

-referral programs ^" r-^ ^ 

-Armed forces 
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En ployment sources ; This group, Ideally, wuld consist: of vXl 
organizations vhlch <Bmploy people. To be realistic, however, It 
would be necessary to limit to companies that employ large numbers of 

'» ■ 

workers or x«ho are in the employment business, such as the following: 

-Corporations (You may want to limit it to those who employ 500, lOCO 
or more employees.) 

"State Employment Service 

"Private employment agencies 

It is from tl\e constituency of this group that REHAC will be kept 
informed about the present and future doaand for trained workers and 
the areas of specialization most in demand. R'SMAC will refer Job 
neeklng clients to these agencies for added assistance\ REMA,C should 
not be considered as an agency that would duplicate already existing 
serviCfis but rather as a referral agency for cllento who request 
assistance. 

/l^ducation seekers : Education seekers would consist of that group of 
individuals who want to continue in some form of educational program. 
0£ major concern to REI-IAC would be those clients who are interested 
in some form of vocational instruction. Such vocational^ ins t^nict ion 
may tahe place within secondary school, coiiimnity colleges, t6chnl<«nl 
institutes, colleges, or even universities. Vocational instruction 
refers to preparation for work versus, let's say, a general liberal 
arts type of program. 

REMAC would, agaijiv ect as a referral type of agency and information 
center for those who take advantage of its services. Clients from 
the following groups may seek the servlcea of the KJSm. 
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«Ottt«^f'*«eh60l youth 

•*ht^h ichool gr«4uate$ 
^Mgh aohool i^poutt 

•OtttVo£«iiolio^l adults * 
^tnwployad adults 
^undair^mi^loyad adttlts 
Maid-eavaer ehai^a adults 
•^rattnmtng niliftaty petsdimal 

, -Xn-iiehool youth 

•youth seeking vocational guidanea 

•yocith seeking college/education information 

*In«*8ehool adults ^ » ' 

•adults seeking vocational guldsnee 
-adults seeking college/educatJlon infioraation 

^* ^ a^^kcys t job seekers consist of those indiiriduals niio «xe 

interested in seeking employment and need Job^s^ekii^ assistance and 
advice. RBMAC vould be a visible agency to which eUettts could cone 
for information and advice on how to go about seeking employment* 
RBKAC may be of services to the following individuals. 
-Youth 

-needing job seeking skills and advice 

f out -of -school graduates 

•put-of-school drop-outs 

-iteeking vocational guidance 

•not successful through State Enployment Service 

-no^ succesoful through private enployn^t agencies 

-seeking general information 

-Adults ^, 
-needing job seeking skills and advice 
-Seeking vocational guidance 
-not successful through State Employment Services 
-not successful through private enployment agencies 
-seeking general information 

REKAC Justification ; 

\ J . _ • ■ ' , 

PMliC, at this tifif, is just an idea that> perhaps, needs to be given a 
trial. What has been i^resi^nted is just the nucleus nf an idea which others may 
wish to put into action. Perhaps, funding nay be obtai-itble from the National 
Inatitute of Education, United States Department of Labor ^ federal or state 
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vocational education fundo^ or private endowments. Sueh an agency seems needed 
for a variety of reasons and my be Justified on the following' basis. 

1. Regional coordination of vocational training programs iioitaui <^s8ontlal 

in order to reduce or eliminate the duplication of df|ott that takes 

place in many areas of the country. In many areas j different sponsors 

may be offering similar, If not Identical programs. This duplication 

of effort may be taking place within public secondary programs, public 

» ■ 

community colleges, private trade schools, or federally funded programs 
such as CETA. REII/VC would be able to function as an Interface ^agency 
in bringing together all vocational program sponsors so t^at bettor 
articulation between and among program sponsors could occur. 
Articulation means "planned programs and practices which link secondary, 
post-oecondary, and adult vocational curricula and Involve a high 
degree of systematic cooperation between and among the three levels.*' 

All vocatlona'i projgram sponsors which cooperate with the REMAC agency 
would l»e kept informed about what vocational programs are being offered 
by. the various sources. Closer articulation based upon student client 
needs and the local manpower demand would be of concern to all sponsors . 
A greater concern for vertical articulation between secondary level 
and post- Secondary programs could be of special Interest to many 
program sponsors. 

2. Coordination of manpower data and skill surveys soems needed to roduce 
the widespread duplicatldn of effort in this area. Tha local office 
of the State Department of Labor attempts to have statistical data 
concerning manpower sui>ply and data* Such Information Is collected 
for the local employers anl the data is as accurate as the employuirs* 
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ability to predict tha futura naadt of the company, lha duplication of 
effort comet in when varioui aganoiaa gat involved in auch thinga as 
*'area skill surveys'* to determine areas of labor demand. Xn Western 
New York recently, three such survey af by different sponsors weire being . 
conducted at the same time. This seems to be a duplication of effort} 
a waste of money and a quick way to turn off industry by having them 
complete three soits of similar data. 

v.. 

'^r - 

REM^C, in close cooperation with the local office of the ^tate 
Department of Labor, could act as a central clearinghouse for such data 
and reduce much of the duplication of affort that is presently going on. 
REllAC, in its close association vlth the Department of Labor and its 
employment sources group, would be regionally known as a data source 
for such Information. The data base would be kept up-tonla^e and made 
readily available to REMAC participants. 

- ^ 
CETA adviDory\,ccun(^ll8 are concerned with manpower sponsVrs end areas 

of greatest manpower needs. A REt^AC agency may be able toNassist mxd 

offer advice to tli^ CETA advisory councils. One case In po^nt should be 

mentioned. A secondary vocationnl sponsor was awarded a C6^ contract 

to prepare printers. This same sponsor had a day school secondary level 

program in printing as well, and, In fact, the same instructor was 

teaching both programs. Questions for consideration: First, should a 

secondary vocational sponsor be allowed to offer a similar adult program 

in an already lean labor market? Is It fair to the seco^ary age level 

students who took the program with high hopes of employrontNat completion 

to be faced with adult job competition from the school? Second, 

can a teacher be effective vorMng a double shift for a sixteon'^eak 
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period of time? That is teaohing a aix-hour day aohool progi^om and 
another six hour CETA program? 

4i Many Individuals seeking nsre vocational education infomation could 
profit from one central location as an information eUatinghousa* , 
This is especially needed for out<«of«achool youth and adults since 
those still in school would have access to counselors. School dropouts 
would feel more comfortable in visiting a storefront location or x 
mobile van than returning to a school for vocational information. . 

• ■ 

5. Individuals not successful in finding employment tteough public or 
private employment agencies may need added help in their job search. 
Perhaps, all that is needed is a program on how to go about finding 
e Job. REMAC nay b^ able to offer such ^^ssistance to those in need 
of special help and advice. REMAC could act as a referral agency. 

RSllAC Logistics ; 

The framework for sixthr an agency would be built depending upon the regJon&l 
are? to be served . It could be based upon a single county or multiple county 
arrangement, depending upon the population and geographical area to be served. 
The siee of the staff needed would depend Vpon the area and number of people tp 
be served. The cost would depend upon the area to be served, staff needed^ and 
services to be provided. To get started it would sejetiTreasonable to request a 
planning grant for a short period of time in order to develop a more elaborate 
proposal to meet the local aree's needs i 

♦ 

Conclusions : 

The concept and model for a REMAC seems reasonable and worthy of 
consideration by those concerned about manpower delivery and coordination of 



effort. For all too long, w« hove given lip servlctt to the probltn of manpower 
coordination at^the local level, il^ut action haa been alow in taking place* 
?erhapa, the model preaented here will encourage othera to attenpt to eatabliah 
auch an agency within their local areaa. 



- END - 
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APPENDIX E 

. ' STA TE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 

ANALYSIS OF COURSES AND TEACHINQ (ACT) 

Enter the course identification number given to you by your Instructor In the series of five (5) boxes labeled 
IDENTIFICATION NUMBER. Then, blacken the space in the row next to each digit correiponding to that digit. 
USE A NO; ? PENCIL ONLY. Make no slrny marks on this answer sheet Erase completely any answers you 

decide to change. 

This is the only identifying information you will be asked to give. Do not write your name. . 



IDeNTIFICATION 
NUMBER 

01234S67a9 
H H H H H M H H H H 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 / 

0 12 3^567 

0 1 i 4 & 6 

0 12 3 4 5 6 7 

W I W I W M M liM W W 
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Select one respqnse for each item and record that response by blackening in the appropriate space on this sheet. 
EXAMPLE: 

1. In this course's depj^rtment, I am a: |] MAJOR; | NON MAJOR; () UNDECIDED 

The student in the example is a NON MAJOR in the department offering the course, 
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1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 

(). 
7. 
8. 

9 

'10. 
1 i 

y,! 

•3. 



RESPONDENT INFORMATION (choose the single most accurate answer) 

In this course's department, I am a: || MAJOR; ] NON-MAJOR; ({ UNDECIDEQ 

I am a: /. FRESHMAN; !j SOPH, ; JUNIOR; [j SENIOR; [] GRAD AT MASTER'S LEVEL; j] GRAD AT DOCTORAL LEVEL 



This course was: 



REQUIRED; 



NOT REQUIRED 



In this course I have worked; VERY HARD 
I have .-ftK^ncled classes in this course: ALWAYS 



n (I 



VERY LITTLE 
NEVEk) 



THE INSTRUCTOR: 



'J 



if3. 
i9. 

Vl. 
23 



LENIENT 
STIMULATING 
WELL PREPARED Hi 5 8 l! 1 8 
, MARO TO FOLLOW : ' . i. 
ACCESSI!5>Lf. TO STUDENTS 
S IN rOL^IRANT OF OTHER POINTS OF VIEW 
HAS COMMAND OF SUBJECT 
:S CONSIDCHATE TOWARD STUDENTS 
Utif S ILLUSTRATIONS EFFECTIVELY 
OJ=TEN MISSES CLASS 

NEVER^IS LATE 

TME R E A DIN G^M ATE RIALS (Texts. Outside Readings, etc.): 

BoniNG-j 8 S S n- I 



NOT APPLICABLE 



i 

I 

1! !! I A :l ^ 

;l M ^ A ■.; .• I. H > 
.ist'Mies. vi'iuai aics, ate. 

« H ■ « -l -1 " ' 



M 




.INTEGRATED WITH CLASS 
READING LOAD TOO LIGHT |) 
READINGS TOO DIFFICULT ;. 
ASSTgNM ENTS (project^ PapersTfl^^ 



Ij I] ii H !i 



DEMANDING , . 

BORING I 

POORLY PftEP/^^D^ 
EASY TO FOLLOW 
INACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
IS TOLERANT OF OTHER POINTS OF VIEW 
LACKS COMMAND OP SUBJECT 
IS INCONSIDERATc TOWARD STUDENTS 
USES ILLUSTRATlbNSlNtFPCCTIVELY 

Jl ij NEVER MISSES CLASS 
\ OFTEN IS LATE 
MM i4i*»»w» I 'Ml • nn m l inn iMW'i I iMi— f ■ ■ n u i nn in Mif i 



STIMULATING. 

,NOt INTEGRATED WITH CLASS 
READING LOAD TOO HEAVY 
READINGS TOO EASY 





» 


f 1 

















II 



USEFUL TO COURSE .[ ' ^ 

UNCLEAR I (I. :j j j 5 •! |] 

Well CRITIQUED i ' 



M N I J 5 1 S I 



EXAMIN ATIONS: 
24. FAIR 
25). LACKED INSTRUCTIONAL VALUE 

;.'0. REFLECTED IMPORT ANT POINTS 

' " "O Vr R .aI l"R § ACTI on : ' (SA«STRONGLY AGREE 
27. CoiiiM! eifinftms reflected and erifiched one another. 
'.?3. Thi^ ,',< ijiso "turned me off" to the subject 

29. I loomed a great deal in this course. 

30. The content of this couriie was professionally/vocationally relevant 
11. I found this course personally fulfilling. 



USE LESS TO COURSE 
CLEAR 

NO COMMENTS . 



UNFAIR 

HAD INSTRUCTIONAL VALUE 
WERE NIT PICKING 



SD«STR0N6LY DISAGREE) 

SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 



! I 



SD 
SD 
SD 
SO 
SD 



ERIC 



3'^. Would you recommend instructor to others? 

33. Would you recommend course to others? 

34. OvordIL you felt the instructor was: 

35. Ovoroll, you felt the course was: 

36. Bused on instructor's ability, you would: 



■is 



YES 
YES 

EXCELLENT 
EXCELLENT 
PROMOTE 



E f 
S li 



NO 
NO 
POOR 

POOR 

2 pme 



